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COMMUMICATEONS. hts of Mr Wadsw orth’s s “of Cxnein, ‘wn Doetor | that youth is generally the only season when new 
mma Se Sie) ________-— | Hosack’s, as well as many others, not excepting the | impressions can be made and acted on. In ad- 





JUDGE BUEL’S GROUNDS. 

Mr Fessexpen—I had the pleasure last week 
of spending a day with that distinguished farmer 
and enlightened and hospitable gentleman Judge 
Burt of Albany; and must be allowed to say 
that to a man who wishes to see the results of 
judicious cultivation, and enjoy the conversation 
of arichly stored and well regulated mind, a day 
spent on his farm, in company with its proprietor, is 
well worth a journey to Albany. Judge Buel, 
like Dr Franklin, by his industry, integrity and 
honorable course of conduet, has risen to become 
one of the opulent and truly honorable of the 
land, enjoying a large portion of the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow citizens, having been a 
member of the Legislature, a judge of one of their 
courts, and at present one of the Regents of the 
University. His house is the seat of generous 
hospitality, and his grounds afford one of the most 
striking instances of the effects of scientific culti- 
vation over the natural barrenness of the most un- 
promising soils. 

A large portion of his grounds are now devoted 
toa Nursery, embracing all the choice kinds of 
fruits now cultivated in Europe and America. 
The trees of the most esteemed European fruits 
he has received direct from the London Horticul- 
tural Society. He confines himself tothe culture 
of a comparatively small number of fruits of 
known excellence, rather than an extended list of 
high sounding names, many kinds of which are 
often worthless and disappoint the hopes of the 
cultivator. He has in cultivation but 75 kinds of 
Pears, 25 of Plums, 18 of Cherries, 33 of Peaches 
and 125 of Apples. His collection of Roses, Dablias, 
&c. is very extensive and truly splendid. The 
greatest attention is paid to preserving the exact 
names of every variety by careful diagrams of the 
garden, and by Jabels, so that no errors can occur. 
He is testing the comparative value of several! 
plants for live fences, and gives the preference, te 
the Honey Locust (Gleditsia triacanthos,) though 
some skill is requisite in training and bending the 
plants to make them sueceed well, which they 
certainly do under his management, and = should 
consider them a handsome and efficient fence 
against any cattle. It is well, however, to state 
here that many do not succeed with this plant, 
from not training properly, and I think Judge 
Buel would do well to give the public more par- 
ticular directions relative to laying the branches 
in, Accompanied with a drawing. 

Wheat, Indian corn, oats, &c., and Root crops, 
particularly Ruta Baga, are extensively grown ; of 
Ruta Baga seed alone, I noticed he has raised 500 
Ibs. this season. 

Among the works lately published in Edinburgh 
is Shirreff’s Tour through North America. Mr 
S. travelled through New England, Canada, and 
the Western States, to ascertain the prospects of 
Agricultural emigrants from Seotland. He vis- 
ited several timesthe farm of Judge Buel, and 





Indian Hill Farm, at Newburyport; and, by the 
way, he makes a favorable allusion to your friend 
Mr Newell’s extensive collection of agricultural im- 
plements which he visited in Boston. You wi!l see 
by the following extracts from this new work, in 
what light Judge Buel’s labors are considered by 
an apparently candid and intelligent European 
farmer : 

“1 was fortunate in finding Mr Buex at home, 
so well known as a farmer throughout the Union. 
I walked over this gentleman’s grounds on my 
first visit to Albany, and enjoyed the same _ priv- 
ilege a third time in October, The surface is 
highly undulating, the soil inferior sand, and ex- 
tremely wet, though capable of being drained. Not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, good crops were 
seen, more especially Indian corn and Swedish 
turnip, the latter having been sown soon after a hay 
crop with bone manure, manufactured by Mr Buel 
himself; ani the state of the farm is, perhaps, one 
of the most striking instances in Americaof man 
overcoming the sterilities of nature. 

“ Although Mr Buel’s farm is much celebrated, 
it presents few attractions to any one conversant 
with British agriculture. He is himself, however, 
an object of interest to the farmer of any coun- 
try who has studied his profession. His conver- 
sation ona variety of subjects amply unfolded to 
me the treasures of an enlarged and well stored 
mind, and I was delighted to find his views onim- 
proving agriculture harmonize with what I had 
long advocated in my humble sphere. At separa- 
tion he presented me with the printed proceedings 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, of a 
considerable portion of which he is the author; 
and | imagine a day spent with Mr Buel one of 
the richest agricultural treats thatcan be enjoy- 
ed in North America.” 


After alluding to Judge Buel’s disinterested ex- 
ertions for establishing an agricultural sehool in 
N. York state, Mr Shirreff copies the whole of Mr 
Sudam’s Report in the New York Legislature, fa- 
vorable to the memorial of the New York Agri- 
cultural Society ; and also the Report of the So- 
ciety, and adds the following remarks : 

«The Report is attributed, to, Mr Buel, and is a 
document creditable to its author and the Society 
which adopted it. It advecates mental cultiva- 
tion of farmers as the best means of improving 
agriculture, and youth as the seed time of an 
abundant harvest of human knowledge. What- 
ever diversity of opinion may exist in rural mat- 
ters, every individual who has reflected on the 
subject, will admit, that the mind of the farmer is 
the chief improyement of husbandry, on which 
the agricultural system depends, and by which its 
advancement can be best effeeted. Man is the 
principal anima! connected with the farm, and the 
amelioration of his mind is more important than the 
improvement of brute formation. Mr Buel knows 
well the strength of prejudice existing amongst far- 
mers, the results of their own isolated situation, and 





vanced agriculture, the mind will guide the hands 
as well as all farm machinery, and science and art 
art blended together in the relation and loveliness 
of cofijugal unity. Mental iffumination of farm- 
ersis not merely ca'culated to advance agricul- 
ture, but to enable them to see, in their profession- 
al pursuits, the means of serving their fellow 
creatures, and the exhaustless bounty of God. 

“ New York is justly considered the leading 
state of the Union, being celebrated for prison dis- 
cipline, extensive canaling, common schools, and, 
if Mr Buel’s vigor is spared for a few years, it is also 
likely to be distinguished for its agricultural in- 
stitution. 

“The United States possess great advantages, 
from being new or young countries, in which no 
class have exclusive privileges, and where the 
selfishness and prejudices of classes are seldom 
manifested. The inhabitants are a mixture of all 
nations, or the descendants of such, in which the 
fetters of old customs have been loosened perhaps 
by collision; and in measures of general utility, 
they can at once adopt the wisdom of antiquity, 
without its folly. Many of their public institu- 
tions, are illustrative of this, as well as Mr Buel’s 
Report.” 

Boston, August 4, 1835. 





P FARMERS AND MECHANICS, 

Miss Sedgwick, or one of the Misses Sedgwick 
—for there are three of that name who have ap- 
peared in print—have just issued a new work 
from the press of Messrs Monroe & Co, of Bos- 
ton, entitled “ Home,” and dedicated to the Farm- 
ers and Mechanics. The sentiment conveyed in 
the following appropriate language is no less just 
than true.—One of her characters charges her 
neighbor with the intention of educating bis sons 
for the learned professions, and his daughters for 
the wives of professional gentlemen, to which 
the latter thus sensibly replies: 

“I shall be governed by circumstances; I do 
not intend or wish, Anthon, to crowd my boys 
into the learned professions. Jf any among them 
have a particular talent or taste for them, they may 
follow them. 'Bhey must decide for themselves 
ina matter more important to them than any one 
else. But my boys know that Ishould be morti- 
fied if they seleeted these professions from the 
vulgar notions that they were more genteel—a 
vulgar word that ought to be banished from the 
American vocubulary—more genteel than agricul- 
ture or the mechanic arte, I bave labored hard 
to convince my boys there is nothing vulgar in the 
mechanic profession—no particular reason for en- 
vying the lawyer or the doctor, They as much 
asthe farmer and mechanic are working men. 
And I should like to know what there is particular- 
ly elevating in sitting over a table and writing pre- 
scribed forms, or in inquiring into the particulars 
of diseases and doling out physic for them. It is 


certainly a false notion in a democratic republic, 
that a lawyer has any higher claim to respectabil- 
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ity—gentlity, if you pleasc—than a tanner, a gold- 
smith, a painter, or a builder. It is the fault 
of the mechanic, if he takes the place not assigned 
to him by the government and institutions of his 
country. He is of the lower orders, only when 
he is self-degraded by the ignorance and e@arse 
mangers, which are associated with manual Tab 

in countries where society is divided into castes, 
and have therefore come to be considered insepa- 
rable from it. Rely upon it, it is not so. The 
old barriers are down. The time has come when 
* being mechanics,’ we may appear on ‘laboring 
days’ as well as holidays, without the ‘sign of our 
profession.” ‘Talent and worth are the only 
eternal grounds of distinction, ‘To these the Al- 
mighty has affixed his everlasting patent of nobil 


ity, and these it is which make bright ‘the 


immortal names’ to which our children may as- 
pire as well as others. It will be our own fault, 
Anthon, if, in our land, society as well as govern- 
ynent is not organized upon a new foundation. 
But we must secure by our own efforts, the 
elevations that are now accessible to all. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S ALMANAC. 
We are happy to learn that Mr Fessenden, so 
well known as the Editor of the New England 


Farmer, and numerous works on the Seience of 


Agriculture, intends issuing a number of his pop- 
ular Farmer’s Almanac the coming year. We 
shall greet it as an old and valued acquaintance. 
Its agricultural maxims, economical recipes, and 
humorous rhymes, were familiar to our ears long 
before we knew Mr F. in any other way than as 
“author of the New England Farmer’s Alma- 
nac.” Our Agricultural friends will now have an 
opportunity of continuing this valuable work, 
which by this time amounts to a very good Far- 
mer’s Library ; and coming as it does from one 
who has devoted nearly his whole life to their 
favorite pursuit, both in theory and in practice, it 
must be a valuable work for reference in their va- 
rious occupations for the passing months. No 
agricultural information can be purchased cheaper, 
as there are generally from twenty to thirty pages 
devoted to this subject, beside the usual astronom- 
ical and other information peculiar to almanacs. 
We like Mr Fessenden’s plan of leaving out the 
“ weatherwise” predictions, which all who are 
in the secret of the business well know, are as 
often made by the compositor, to suit the space he 
may wish to fill, as in another way. A large 
edition of this work has been heretofore printed, 
which shows the great estimation in which it is 
held by our farming community generally.—Bos- 
ton Mirror. 





{From the Baltimore Farmer.) 
GIBBES’ IMPROVED CORN. 

We publish below, from the. Yorkville (8. C.) 
Patriot, a brief though pithy correspondence be- 
tween two practical farmers on a subjeet of great 
moment to the agricultural interests. It was very 
happily said by Dean Swift, that “ whoever could 


make two ears of corn to grow upon a spot of 


ground where only one grew before, would de- 
serve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his.country, than the whole race of pol- 
iticians put together,” and we believe we may 
accord to each of those gentlemen the full measure 


of that meed of praise, without subjecting ourself 


to the imputation of being a flatterer. 
The method of selecting his seed corn, as fol- 
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lowed by Mr Gibbes, is judicious, and we trust 
every agriculturist who raises a corn crop, will 
take counsel from the result of his experience, 
and pursue the same course. Indeed, were plan- 
ters and farmers generally, to adopt this plan, with 
respect to the saving of their seed from the whole 
range of their several crops, we have no doubt but 
that the happiest effects would be the result of 
their labors, in their melioration and improvement. 
Domestic animals in Europe and particularly in 
England, have been brought to their present per- 
fection by selecting exclusively for breeding, those 
combining the best points, for the respective uses 
for which they were wanted; and we see no 
reason why the same law which regulates the 
feconomy of the animal kingdom, may not, with 
equal success, be applied to the vegetable. The 
experiments of Mr Gibbes, and those of every 
other gentleman who has made the trial, go to 
confirm the belief, that such would be the case. 
We therefore, are impelled to the belief, that by 
exercising due vigilance and proper care, in se- 
lecting seed corn from none but such stalks as 
are vigorous and large in their growth, fruitful in 
their yield, and which may have borne two ears or 
more of good grain; and, by being equally careful 
in the culture, that in a few years, our planters 
would be able to banish from their corn fields, 
those unsightly dwarf stalks, which yield nothing 
but nubbins, and reward the husbandman so in- 
differently well for his toils and his outlay. 
Sept. 17, 1834. 
Friend—Two years last spring I obtained some 
of your seed Twin Corn. I send in return one 
stalk with five good ears on it, and if you improve 
said corn for the space of two years and return 
me a stalk with six ears, raised on the pleasant 
fields of Oakley farm, I will try to be able in two 
years after to return you a stalk raised on the fer- 
tile fields of Busrow farm with seven ears. With 
due respect and esteem, I am yours, &c. 
W. S. Gisses. OLD COL. GILL. 
Oaxvey Farm, Serr. 18, 1834. 
Old Friend—! have to thank you for your 
note. and stalk of corn with five good ears upon it 
and must acknowledge that you can beat me with 
my own seed, and that I can shew nothing like 
it; nor could I hope on my poor ridge of land to 
compete with your excelient farming on your flat 
bottoms, *Tis now about 18 years since I first 
began to improve my corn, by selecting my seed 
from those stalks only which bore two ears ; and 
the first year had difficulty to find as many stalks 
with two ears, as would give me seed ; but now in 
a tolerable season, it is difficult to find a few stalks 
even with less than two, and from that to three 
and four good ears. The peculiar quality of my 
seed has shown itself particularly this year when 
my whole crop has suffered so severely with 
drought, yet you see two ears or a struggle for it 
wherever my seed was sown ; but two fields sown 
each with different seed that had been highly re- 
commended to me, there is scarcely a double eared 
stalk to be found in either—the few there are I 
shall carefully preserve and endeavor to improve, 
as I like the kind of grain rather better than that 
Iam now cultivating. I shal) preserve your five 
ears, carefully also—plant them separately—and 
next year, Deo volente, let you know the result— 
though I can hardly expect my land can support 
and bring to Maturity such prolific offspring, 
Believe me as ever, with regard, yours, &c., 
Oup Cor. Grit. W.S. GIBBES. 








AUGUST 12, 1835. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
[from the Practical Farmer.} 
FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO 
THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
SILK MANUFACTURERS. 

The first steps in the manufacture of silk are 
within the farmer’s immediate department, viz. to 
sow the mulberry seed, and rear the young trees ; 
and after two years of attendance, the raising of 
silk may commence in good earnest, and will be- 
come a pleasant and healthy business for children 
and young women. This rich crop will require 
but two months’ care to secure it, and when the 
business shall flourish on a large scale, which we 
hope will ere long take place, the raising of the 
mulberry trees, feeding the silk worms, and the 
manufacturing of the cocoons wil! be considered 
as much a part of good husbandry, as the rearing 
of neat cattle, sheep, &c. Silk worms will be- 
come a part of a farmer’s stock, and cocoons his 
produce as commonly sent to market as butter, 
cheese, &c. The winding and reeling of cocoons 
may or may not be performed in the family and 
by the fireside, as the cultivator’s help or circum- 
stances may admit; but the cocoons will be as 
much e¢ash articles as beef, corn or cotton. 

Great advantages will accrue to the younger 
members of farmer’s families from silk culture. 
Farmers’ daughters in limited circumstances, but 
of respectable standing and connexions may find 
a profitable and pleasant employment at home, in- 
stead of being compelled by penury to seek an 
asylum from want in cotton factories, or the 
kitchens of their more wealthy neighbors. Poor 
people may find profitable employment, rich 
people innocent and pleasant amusement in the 
different branches of the same occupation, Some 
of the processes necessary for converting mul- 
berry leaves into the multifarious manufactures in 
which silk forms the whole or an important part, 
may be performed by a child or an idiot. Other 
manipulations connected with the same business re- 
quire consummate skill, and long practice to insure 
their proper performance. Ignorance of an art 
can be no apology for idieness when knowledge is 
not necessary for its prosecution; and every 
human being of every grade of intellect, or 
strength, mental or corporeal power, if not an in- 
fant, insane or bed-ridden, may find something 
connected with silk culture adapted to his or her 
faculties, and calculated to furnish useful employ- 
ment. 

The mechanical part of reeling silk in France 
and Italy is performed entirely by women. There 
are in those countries what are called great and 
small filatures. The former are large establish- 
ments, in which from 50 to 500 reels are at work ; 
the women employed there are “under the 
superintendence of a director, who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the mechanical as well as 
the mercantile part of the business, These di- 
rectors are brought up to the profession. The 
women employed in these large filatures are well 
paid, and generally remain there till the end of 
their days. The small, or as we should call them 
domestic filatures, are carried on in families by 
the farmers’ wives and daughters, who work from 
one to five reels, with cocoons of their own rais- 
ing, or those they purchase of their neighbors, by 
which they make a handsome income at the end 
of the year. Those women in general have pre- 
served the art in the families from generaticn to 
generation. ‘The silk from domestic reels is not 
as perfect as that which comes from the large file 
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tures. It sells, however, and the manufacturers 
know how to employ it.—It must be added, that 
the French and Italian female reelers perform 
their work mechanically, and are, in other re- 
spects grossly ignorant: few of them, if any, know- 
ing even how to read and write. Our American 
women will prove themselves far superior in 
every respect, and their domestic filatures will 
produce perfect silk, because they will not have 
received instruction through their great-grand- 
mothers, before the art was improved as it is 
now. 

In this country there should be both great and 
small or domestic filatures; the former will be 
the depositories of all the improvements in the 
art; thd latter willcontribute to the use of fam- 
ilies, and there is no danger of their being an ex- 
cess of the article inthe market. There must be 
filatures of all sizes and dimensions, according to 
the means of those who undertake them. Full and 
free competition can alone ensure success. 


SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN SILK. 


M. D’Homergue has been the first to discover 
the great superiority of American silk over that of 
any other country, and ascertained the fact, that, 
while in France it requires twelve pounds of co- 
coons to produce one pound of raw silk, eight 
pounds will in this country, be amply sufficient to 
produce the same quantity. Experiments made 
long since in Georgia, it is true had given the 
same result, but they were insulated and had ex- 
cited no particular attention. In the Manual, pub- 
lished in 1828, under the authority of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
author (pages 105, 106) has inserted those exper- 
iments in detail, as extracted from the manuscript 
of the late Col. Habérsham, and has subjoined 
similar ones made in France and Italy, with their 
results; extracted from various foreign writers, and 
those results, in general correspond with the state- 
ment of M, D’Homergue ; but neither the author 
nor any body else, appears to have perceived the 
great advantages of American silk over all others, 
although the facts were before their eyes. The 
reason is, that it required a practical man to make 
the important discovery; one well acquainted 
with the properties of foreign silks, and enabled 
by his own experience, to take a clear compara- 
tive view of them with our own, and decide on 
both. * 

The following “General Directions to Ameri- 
can Planters and Farmers for the Raising of silk 
worms by J. D’Homergue” are copied from the 
work above, quoted. 


Il. OF THE EGGS OF SILK WORMS. 


The eggs of silk worms exactly resemble in 
their appearance and color the seeds of the pop- 
py- Hence those seeds are sometimes sold in 
Europe by dishonest men as silk worm’s eggs, or 
mixed with them. But it is easy to detect the 
fraud, and atthe same time to separate the good 
or live eggs from the bad ones. The eggs must be 
washed in pure water ; all that are good will go to 
the bottom, and the bad ones will swim. This 
separation ought to be made by any one who pur- 
chases worms’ eggs. It is also necessary to keep 
them clean, and free them by washing from a kind 
of gum which adherestothem. Those who pur- 








* Report of the Committee on Agriculture to the | 
House of Representatives in Congress. 


chase or receive from others the eggs of silk worms 
will do well to observe this direction, although the 
eggs may have been washed by those who raised 
them, as many of them may have perished by 
dampness, excessive heat or want of care. 

After the eggs have been washed, they must be 
dried by exposure to cool and dry air. As the 
eggs are produced in the month of July, which isa 
hot month, they must be kept insome cool place 
until the proper season for hatching them, which is 
in May. No degree of cold can hurt them, provid- 
ed they do not freeze. If they are purchased and 
received in the hot season, they must be dried in 
the sun after being washed, but in the cool of the 
morning or evening, when the air is perfectly dry, 
and the dew is not falling. ‘The manner of pre- 
serving them will be mentioned hereafter. 


Il. OF HATCHING THE EGGS. 


The general rule in Europe is to put the worms’ 
eggs to hatch as soon as the mulberry trees begin 
to bud. The tree here spoken of is the Italian 
white mulberry,* (the proper food of silk worms) 
which should be every where extensively planted. 
It buds generally about the llth of May. Ten 
days afterwards, say about the 20th, they put forth 
their leaves. These ten days in France are em- 
ployed in hatching the eggs, by exposing them to 
a heat which is graduated by means of stoves and 
thermometers. But in this country nature has 
done everything, and I can see as yet no need of 
recurring to art. The worms’ eggs may then 
here be put to hatch when the leaves begin, or are 
ready to appear. I think in this country this hap- 
pens about the 2]st of May, when the sun passes 
from Taurus to Gemini. If, however, by some 
change in the temperature, the mulberry trees 
should put forth their leaves later than usual, the 
time of hatching should be delayed proportional- 
ly. But Iam inclined to think that that but seldom 
happens in this country. 

The manner of putting the eggs to hatch is as 
follows. They should be put in a pasteboard or 
wooden box, not covered atthe top, and the sides 
not more than half an inch high, so that the 
worms, when hatched, may easily crawl out as 
will be presently mentioned. The size of the box 
should be suited to the quantity of eggs to be 
hatched, so that they be net on the top of one 
another. The box should then be covered with 
paper, perforated with holes of the size of a 
large pin’s head, so that the worms when hatched 
may easily pass through them. I have found that 
the worms in this country, as far as my experience 
goes, are generally hatched in three days after 
being put into the box. Wher they are 
near coming out, young mulberry leaves should 
be put on the top of the box, leaving spaces. 
The worms, as soon as hatched will smell these 
leaves, crawl up to them through the holes in the 
paper cover, and begin feeding. Then the leaves 
covered with worms, are gently taken up, and Jaid 
ona table or hurdle that has been prepared to re- 
ceive them. 

The eggs should be put to hatch in a warm 
place. The heat should be at least 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. When I arrived in this city [Wash- 
ington] on the 18th of May the thermometer was 
824 degrees within doors. Jt, is therefore, probable 





* At the time when this was published the Chinese 


Mulberry had not been introduced into this country.— 
Editor. 





that about the same period itdoes not often fall 
below 80 degrees, particularly in the south. The 
European writers have taken great pains to grad- 
uate the heat during the ten days which are em- 
ployed in those countries for hatching worms’ 
eggs. All these precautions do not appear neces- 
sary in this country. 


° [To be concluded in our next.} 





Fresu Froir.—Looking from our widow 
upon the bright verdure of the beautiful espin- 
nade of the College Green, one of those sloventy 
unmusical boys who throng the streets as venders. 
of fruit, came singing along in truly asinine tones, 
“Strawberries, stra-w-berries, st-r-a- wber-r-ries” 
until he reached the gate, which he entered, and 
seated himself and merchandise upon the velvet 
turf. Itappeared that by long carrying in the 
streets. the fruit had settled down in his little 
thimble baskets, until they were not quite so full 
as could be desired, and his object was to display 
heaping measures, without any increase of quan- 
tity. 

Taking off his old greasy hat, thereupon he 
deliberately emptied his baskets of strawberries 
into it; picked out the decayed ones and ate 
them ; and then refilled the baskets from the hat 
aforesaid, placing green leaves at the bottom of 
the baskets, to fill up, and covering them with the 
same, plucked fresh and fair from the foliage of 
the college grounds. Having prepared them to 
his liking, he replaced his hat upon his 
pate, and again sallied forth, crying as before, 
“ St-r-a-w-be-rries, straw-b-er-r-i-e-s—here they 
go.”—N. York Commercial. 





Interesting to Farmers.—The Grub Worm and 
its devastations upon fruit trees are well known 
to farmers in this vicinity. These worms commit 
their depredations by boring into the roots around 
the trunk near the surface of the ground, and in a 
few years render it like a honey comb, the tree 
becomes sickly as it advances, until it finally dies, 
The usual remedy, we believe, when anything is 
done, is to probe the roots with a knife, and those 
worms that have eaten too far in to be reached in 
that way, are destroyed by a wire forced into the 
hole. This method, however is attended with 
much trouble and expense, and also ineffective, 
We learn upon authority of successful experiment 
that boiling water, poured around the tree near 
the bottom, has proved an antidote complete for 
the evil, by killing the worms, so that trees hith- 
erto sickly and decaying, have in the course of 
two or three seasons—the experiment being re- 
peated two or three springs in succession—been 
completely restored.— Portland Jeffersonian. 





Cold Water.—It is stated in the Scientific 
Tracts, that those persons who exclusively confine 
themselves to brushing their teeth with pure cold 
water, without any regard to the thousands of ar- 
ticles ostensibly prepared with cost, to arrest the 
progress of caries in teeth, with very few excep- 
tions, preserve them in the highest state of or- 
ganic perfection. 


Large quantities of wood are brought to this 
city from Long Island. The owners of woodland 
have adopted the plan of cutting every 15 or 20 
years. Six or eight years is too frequent—10 to 15 
may be the most profitable.—.V. Y. Farmer. 
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SAVING CLOVER SEED. 

Te twe great objects to be attended to, in rais- 
ing clover seed with profit, are—First, to secure 
the production of as large a crop to the acre as 
practicable—and seeondly, to harvest the crop in 
such a manner, as to bring as large a portion of 
the seed into the barn and to leave as small a por- 
tion of it as possible in the field. 

‘l'o attain the first object, that of securing a large 
product, we have iv our preceding numbers, in ob- 
servations on the culture of clc ver, given the neces- 
sary dections, we will now only repeat, that the 
main things to be attended to are the following :— 
1. That the land be fertile. 2d. That it be well pre- 
pared before sowing the seed, as heretofore di- 
rected. 3d. That a sufficient quantity of seed be 
sown to theacre. 4th. That it be evenly distrib- 
uted over the ground. 6th. That whenever the 
land requires its aid, gypsum or plaster be sown 
on the clover—and 6th. That it be not injured by 
injudicious or excessive grazing, if these par- 
ticulars be well attended to, an acre of ordinary 
land will produce three bushels of seed ina com- 
mon season, often more. 

We now come to speak of the more difficult 
and laborious operation of safely and economical- 
ly harvesting and securing it. ‘This requires care 
and attention. The great objects to be aimed at 
are, to cut the seed at the period when there is 
the largest portion of ripe seed on the ground, in 
that stage of maturity, which will admit of its 
being collected into the barn, and so to handle it, 
as to prevent the seed from being shattered off 
and left on the field, while straw or haulm only is 
collected in the barn, It is, we believe, to the 
improvident and ruinous neglect of strict atten- 
tion to these two latter objects, that most farmers 
may attribute their failure in making clover seed. 
We will lay before our readers the results of our 
own observation and experience, on these impor- 
tant points, hoping that those of our patrons, who 
may have discovered a better mode of effecting 
these objects, than the one recommended, will yet 
communicate to ustheir practice in time to ena- 
ble us to lay it before the public in our next 
number, 


TIME OF CUTTING. 


As the clover seed, from the time the first 
heads ripen, ‘until the close of the season, are 
daily arriving at maturity, the great desideratum 
is, to ascertain the precise period when there is on 
the ground the greatest portion of ripe seed, in a 
state which will admit of its being collected and 
brought into the barn. If the clover be cut be- 
fore this period, there must evidently be a loss 
sustained, from the immaturity of too large a por- 
tion of the seed. If the cutting be deferred he- 
yond this period, an equal, and perhaps a greater 
toss will be sustained, from the impossibility of 
saving the seed first ripened, generally the best, 
on account of its being so easily shattered off. 
We would recommend, as the most eligible time 
for cutting, the period when about two thirds of 
the heads have become ripe and assumed a_ black 
color, many of the others, at this time of a brewn 
color, will ripen after cutting. 


MODE OF CUTTING. 


Where the clover has not lodged, and is high 
enough to admit of it, by far the most expe- 
ditious, and in every point of view the most eligi- 
ble mode of cutting, is to cradle it as we do grain, 
only throwing it into double swarths, that is lay- 


ing the clover cut from two lands in one swarth. 
If the grass be so short as to require it,a strip of 


Jinen may be fastened on the fingers of the cradle 


so as to prevent the heads falling through them. 


MODE OF CURING. 


If this crop be not heavy and the weather 
be good, the swarths may lie undisturbed for sev- 
eral days, until the hay be perfectly cured, it 
should then, in the morning or evening while suf- 
ficiently moist from the dew, to prevent its shat- 
tering off too easily, be gently raked into small 
bunches, such as can be conveniently raised with 
a fork and laid on the wagon. When not too 
damp, these bunches should be hauled tothe barn, 
and either stowed away in mows, or which is best 
threshed off, and either immediately cleaned, or 
e!se the heads stowed away in a room prepared 
for the purpose until winter, to be then threshed 
or trodden out. But should there be rain on them 
or should they be suffered to remain in the .field 
any considerable length of time after being raked 
up, these bunches must wiih a fork be gently turn- 
ed bottom upwards, and laid in a new place, after 
every rain to which they may be exposed, and 
after every two or three days they may have lain 
in the field in fair weather. This is necessary to 
prevent the seed from being injured by the heat 
and moisture to which they will have been expo- 
sed, from the sun, the rain, and the moisture of 
the earth. After being sufficiently cured, while 
dry, let the seed be gently laid on the wagon or 
sled, and hauled to the barn, using every, necessa- 
ry precaution to ensure, that as little of it as pos- 
sible be left in the field or scattered along the 
road, 


MODE OF CLEANING. 


Various methods are practised, for cleaning the 
seed from the chaff. The only two as far as we 
know, used in this country, are treading it out 
with horses, or cleaning it in a threshing machine : 
The first is tedious, Jaborious, filthy and unwhole- 
some both te man and beast, the latter is far pre- 
ferable in every respect, but as all are not provid- 
ed with threshing machines and as therefore 
many must still continue to tread out their seed 
we will submit a few observations on the mode of 
performing this operation. Having covered the 
barn floor with seed in the chaff to the depth of 
from 12 to 18 inches, put on the horses and tread 
one day, the next morning run the chaff through 
a fan, much of it will have been beaten to dust 
and will be blown away, as will also the light 
chaff having no seed, and that from which the 
seed has been separated, but much the larger 
portion of the seed, still enveloped iu the chaff 
will be found in the rear of the fan, this, 
having been separated from the empty chaff ad- 
joining it, must be again spread on the floor and 
having added another portion of untrodden chaff, 
the horses must be again put on and made to 
tread it another day, when it should be again run 
through the fan as before; the produce of this 
will far exceed that of the first day’s treading, but 
still, much good seed will be found immediately 
in the rear of the fan not yet separated from the 
chaff—this must be again spread on the floor, and 
a new addition be made of untrodden chaff, and 
this process must be repeated until the whole crop 
is trodden out. The seed, aiter passing through 
the fan, should first be run through a sieve, 
sufficiently coarse to permit the clover seed to 





pass through, but retaining all larger seeds and 








trash.—It should then be again run through a finer 
sieve, retaining the clover seed, but permitting the 
passage through of all smaller substances ; by 
these two processes, the clover seed will be thor- 
oughly cleansed from all kinds of filth and pre. 
pared for market. The only advantages derived 
from cleaning the seed rather than sowing it in 
the chaff are the ascertaining with greater cer- 
tainty the quantity sown and the ensuring a more 
equal distribution of the seed—where therefore, 
a sufficient quantity can be afforded to insure the 
desired thickness in every part of the ground, 
sowing in the chaff, will not only do as well, but 
is to be preferred, as it is believed more likely t 

come up and to stand. 

In reply to our correspondent’s 3d quere, as to 
the time of ploughing under clover for wheat, we 
would recommend that it be done so soon as 4 
considerable portion of the seed has become ripe 
—the wheat should then be sown and well har- 
rowed in, but the land should by no means be 
again ploughed, until the wheat has been taken 
off. 

As to briars and sedge grass, we refer our sub- 
seriber to what we have said in former numbers, 
and in the present—the sedge grass, he will find 
easily subdued, if the ground be ploughed and 
harrowed in the winter; pasturing and deep 
ploughing are the only effectual modes we have 
tried for extirpating briars and sprouts, we have 
much confidence however in the efficacy of the 
mode described in the receipt published in this 
number. 


Harmon’s threshing machine will thresh out, if 


properly attended to, from five to ten bushels of 
clover seed, and from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat 
per day. This machine will cost about fifty doll- 
ars, exclusive of the house &nd mill wright’s work ; 
this is the only machine for cleaning clover seed 
used in this part of the country—of which we 
are apprised ; we have used it for two years past 
with great advantage especially in clearing clover 
seed.— Tennessee Farmer. 





SWEET POTATOES. 

This excellent vegetable would be more exten- 
sively cultivated but for the great labor of plant- 
ing and cultivating them in the usual mode, and 
for the difficulty of keeping them in the winter. 

To obviate this difficulty, I have for about 
twenty years, ceased making hills altogether, and 
planted in ridges. I break up the ground well, 
and if necessary, harrow it—then, with a_bar- 
shear or carey plough, throw three furrows to- 
gether. ‘lo complete the ridge, take a weeding hoe 
or fine rake and draw the dirt up first.on one side 
and then on the other, to about the height po- 
tato hills are usually made. Open a trench on 
the top of the ridge and drop the slips five or six 
inches apart, cover them with the hand about two 
inches deep. 

This mode is attended with several advantages, 
requiring less labor in preparing the ground, less 
in cutting the seed roots, less in bending ridges 
than hills, and greatly less in digging. ‘The last 
operation is mostly with the plough. After clear- 
ing off the vines, run a furrow: along the ridge, 
taking down about two fifths on the one side, re- 
turn and throw off as much on the other side, 
leaving about one fifth in the middle, nearly full 
of potatoes, which can be easily torn to pieces 
with the hand. A hoe will be necessary to move 
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the dirt thrown out by the plough, so as to facilitate | 
the picking out the potatoes, 

This mode of cultivating and taking up the 
crop, reduces the labor, in my estimation, nearly 
one half, 

To obviate the difficulty as to keeping, I put 
my potatoes in a granger in the cellar, putting 
chaff or dry dirt around and on them—put them 
up the same day they are dug. When freezing 
weather comes on, close the cellar windows. In 
this way I had sweet potatoes for the table through- 
out the last cold winter. 

Plant about the first of April, and be sure to 
dig after the first frost hard enough to bite the 
leaves.—Ohio Farmer, 

{From the Massachusetts Spy. ] 
PREMIUM POTATOES. 

Mr Epiror—lIn one of your late papers was 
published a Report of a Committee of the Agri- 
cultural Society on the subject of a premium to 
be awarded for the best kind of Potatoes, in which 
i was named as a competitor. The kind I offered 
was a selection from six different sorts in repute 
as good for the whole season. The seed was 
kindly furnished me, twelve years ago, by Mr 
Jonathan Whipple of Uxbridge, a gentleman 
justly celebrated for his attention to this impor- 
tant article. On the 4th of July of the succeed- 
ing year, | was so much pleased with their size 
and maturity, as to exhibit them at the Coffee 
House opposite, where I met with two gentlemen 
from Philadelphia. On viewing them one remark- 
ed to the other “here is the true Mercer potato, 
the best kind ever raised in Pennsylvania.”— 
From this early period | have supplied many fam- 
ilies with this kind ; and among others, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, with many bushels. [| 
was not aware that they were cultivated by any 
other person in this town, until I noticed their ri- 
valship under the agency of Gen. Chamberlain. 


I stated to the Chairman the obvious marks of 


their identity ; and afterward by letter suggested 
to the Committee the difficulty, which they disre- 
garded, of ascertaining the “best kind” of two 
parcels so incontestably alike. In such a dilemna, 
I could conceive, as I stated, no other course than, 
either to withhold the premium, or divide it, 
should this kind be considered the best, In the 
latter alternative, the Committee would be in pos- 
session of a double quantity for distribution, 
which, I supposed, of some importance. Gen. 
Chamberlain was also satisfied that his and mine 
were the same kind, To remove all doubt,” 
having been informed, at planting time, by the 
Chairman, that I “had leave to withdraw,” I 
procured from my fortunate competitor half a 
bushel of his kind, and planted them by the side 
of those rejected,on which, no doubt, the Com- 
mittee exercised their best skill and judgment. The 
experiment proves our opinion correct. 

[agree with the Committee, that the specimen 
they selected was in appearance, bettert han mine. 
For this [ can account with but little agency from 
“worms”; and less from “ heavy ground,” having 
none of this description in tillage. To meet the 
views of the Society, and to conform to practice 
in all other matters of exhibition, | supposed it 
necessary that potatoes, with other articles pre- 
sented for inspection, should be displayed at the 
Cattle Show, early in October. 1 was not aware 
thatthe Committee would suspend their duty until 
the following May—(in April they were not ready 


probably by my negligence, until I was notified in | 
December of their exposure. They pvere the 
transferred to a dry cellar of the Chairman, where 
they completed their six months’ probation. 
unsightly and shrivelled condition from this trying 


the kind, Their competitors were presented, 
fresh and fair, from their winter quarters—but 
are now no better than mine. 

In justification of the award the Committee say 
—*The two parcels may be of the same kind— 
but of this they had some doubt.” Some doubt? 
If so, why not wait two months longer and ascer- 





tain the fact—and as practical farmers, on a very 
| simple subject, be enabled to make a correct and 
| positive opinion ? 
|“ good size,” though “appearing to have been 
grown in heavy ground, and being much eaten by 
worms.” From the test above mentioned, the 
Committee will admit that this may have been 
the case without affecting the “kind,” to which, 
by their commission, the investigation was solely 
directed. Notwithstanding their “ doubt,” they 
have furnished sueh evidence of their similarity 
as would satisfy most other farmers of their iden- 
tity. 

They further say, “they have the appear- 
ance of beinge valuable kind”; and they have 
furnished ample demonstration, that they consid- 
ered them good. Whatever was originally the 
fact, it is now apparent, that they have been 
“much eaten.” 

Let me assure the gentlemen of the Committee, 
that this communication is in no measure dictated 
by any feeling of disappointment in not receiving 
or sharing the premium, I should, however, have 
been better satisfied, could they have shown that 
my friend, General Chamberlain, had better claims 
and that the premium has been of any practical 
benefit tothe Society. But having lost it, I feel a 
regret that it is not compensated in obtaining in 
common with other members of the Society a 
better kind than what I have long possessed, 

Respectfully, O. Fisxe. 

Worcester, Aug. 3, 1835. 





(From the Vermont Chronicle. } 
OATMEAL VS. DYSPEPSIA. 

Messrs. Eprrors—It will be admitted that 
Dyspepsia is the most fashionable disease of the 
land, but not the most comfortable. As a_physi- 
cian described it, “It is any thing but health,” 
Of course according to Yankee usage, prescrip- 
tions have been made for its cure by all sorts of 
men, and made to amount to almost all sorts of 
things. But after allthe lectures, and all the pre- 
scribed preventives, many people have it, and 
some will have it till they die. It seems to as- 
sume more and more alarming types, and to have 
less respect to persons. Suitable exercise and 
plain diet, are doubtless the prime and ever to be 
approved prescriptions in this case. Doubtless 
the Graham system will benefit many. Its gener- 
al features, so far as I Understand them, must be 
approved, though some danger may accrue in in- 
dividual cases from over-strained abstinence, 
Dyspeptics will learn after a season to abstain 
mostly from meats, puddings, and the like, and 
subsist chiefly on bread. This has been known, 
and hence no one article has become so celebrated 
as the bread of unbolted wheat. But for one, | 





ordeal, | am rejoiced to perceive, has not change d | hulled and ground. 


They state that mine were of 





to eepert).cintrmmnalyy my couple kept its stand | am wivaliy nenntenl at this, since another article 


is so far preferable, Personal experience, and 
abundant testimony from others, induces me to 
say without hesitation, that the Oaten hread is 


Their | a much better article. 


The oatmeal is obtained from oats, kiln dried, 
It is manufactnred extensive- 
ly in the north of Vermont and Canada. The 
town of Barnet can furnish abundance, and any 
miller can prepare it with little expense, and any 
farming country furnish the material, even where 
wheat is not grown, 

When prepared, the meal can much more easily 
be preserved in a good state, and for a longer time, 
than the unsifted wheat. The only thing is to 
keep it dry, closely packed, and secured from air, 

And the expense is actually much less than of 
wheat, In this section, this season, it is furnished 
for $2,50 to 3,00 per hundred, and the value per 
pound is at least one fourth more than that of 
wheat, because it contains so much greater share 
of nourishment, 

sread made from the meal of oats is the most 
simple, and nutritious, and digestible that can be 
furnished. The proper and best method of pre- 
paring it, issimply to mix the water till about the 
consistence of paste, add sufficient salt, spread in 
pans or other vessels as thin a cake as possible, and 
bake till perfectly dried, ‘The oats having been pre- 
viously dried, the necessity of yeast is wholly ex- 
eluded. Bread of this kind will never be heavy, 
Nor will it form a pasty matter, like that which so 
often distresses one after eating flour bread ; and 
the particles of the meal being so coarse, it is cer- 
tainly excelled by no bread in preventing constipa- 
tion. It produces too, less acidity, and less dis- 
tension of the stomach, than wheat, and the 
effect to satisfy hunger, and preyent lassitude and 
faintness, is more abiding. 

One other quality which renders the oaten 
bread of this kind necessarily good, is, that it 
must be thoroughly masticated; whereas many 
have sustained serious loss from taking their meals, 
and eventhe Graham bread too hastily. 

Those who will substitute this, will find the 
embargo duly imposed in the quality of the bread 
itself. Onthe whole, from actual experience of 
the utility of this article, I could prescribe it for 
all who are not afflicted with the popular disease, 
as being the most hopeful preventive, and to 
those who have it, as being the best antidote yet 
devised. And were it to be adopted by students 
in our seminaries, it would tend essentially to pro- 
long the life and perpetuate the energies of many 
a young man, destined for the service of the 
church. Yours, P. 


There !—if P., who lives up North, has not 
said enough to attract the attention of dietie re- 
formers generally, andof dyspeptics in particular, 
to the virtues of an oatmeal diet, we shall give 
them over. We -hold ourselves entitled to the 
special thanks of our excellent friends in Barnet, 
for laying this communication before the public. 
We are tempted to add an expression of wonder 
that oatmeal having been so long and generally 
known asa light and delicate article of diet in the 
sick-room and nursery, has been so long overlook- 
ed by caterers for malcontent stomachs.—Edilors, 





He who bestows on you more attention than 
usual, either has deceived you, or intends to 


1do so. 
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M ASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, August 8, 1835. 

A meeting of the Society was held at their Hall in 
Cornhill, the Hon. E. Vose, President, in the chair. 

A donation of seeds of the Silk Tassel Rose tree, from 
Com. David Porter, Charge of the U. 3. at the Sub- 
lime Porte, was laid before the Society, with a letter from 
Gen. Dearborn on the subject. ‘The seeds having been dis- 
tributed among the members of the Society, and the 
President having remarked upon the cultivation, the fol- 
lowing resolution was moved by Dr 8. A. Shurtleff, and 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolved,—T hat the thanks of the Society be present- 
ed to Com. David Porter, Charge des Affaires of United 
States at the Sublime Porte, for his kind attention in 
again transmitting seeds of the Silk Tassel Rose tree, 
and that the Society duly appreciate his renewed and 
valued services in promoting its objects at Constanti- 
nople. 

Voted,—That Gen. Dearborn's letter be published in 
the New England Farmer. 

Roxsury, Jury 30, 1835. 

My Dear Sin—Having recently received seeds of 
the Silk Tassel Rose tree, from David Porter, Esq. Charge 
des Affaires of the United States at the Sublime Porte, 
I transmit them, to be disposed of in such manner, as 
the Horticultural Society may deem most expedient, to 
insure the propagation, of that superb ornament, of the 
gardens of the East. 

It will be-recollected that we are under great obliga- 
tions to our distinguished representative, for several 
valuable presents of seed; and the deep solicitude 
which he has evinced, in numerous instances, to sub- 
serve the interest of his country, in all its branches of 
industry, entitle him to high commendation. 

The public officers of the United States, who like him, 
visit foreign nations, have it in their power, to confer 
great benefits upon their fellow citizens, in many ways, 
other than in the faithful performance of the duties of 
their station ; and 1 know of none, who has shown a 
more ready and anxious desire, to be extensively useful) 
in these respects, than Com. Porter. 

Enclosed is an extract from his letter which accompa- 
nied the seeds. : 

With sincere esteem, your obt. servt, 
H. A. 8. Dearsorn. 


United States Legation, 
St Stephano, De Constantinople, 
ebruary 22, 1835. 


My Dear Sir,—I enclose you a few seeds of the 
Silk Tassel Rose Tree, obtained from the Sultan's Gar- 
den, at Ters Hana, where it grows in greater beauty and 
perfection, than any that I have ever seen. 

With sincere respect, your obt. servt. 
Davip Porter. 

H. A. 8. Dearporn, Esq. 


The committee on the subject reported that Mr John 
Lewis Russell of Salem, Professor of Botany and Vege- 
table Physiology of the Society, had accepted their invi- 
tation to deliver the anniversary address—report unani- 
mously accepted. 

Marshall P. Sawyer, Esq. was chosen a subscription 
member. 

Robert Thompson, Esq. of London was chosen a cor. 
responding member, and the Corresponding Secretary 
charged with informing him of the same. 

Mr Joseph T. Buckingham was chosen subscription 
member. 
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A ‘letter ¢ accompanying a donation of China flewee 
seeds, from Mr Alexander Walsh of Lansingburg, New 
York. 

Voted, That the letter be published in the New Eng- 
land Farmer. 


Lansincsurcu, May 17, 1835. 

Drar Sirn—Accompanying this letter I send the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society a small parcel of China 
flower seeds, which was presented me, by a Flower 
loving friend, who received them a short time since, di- 
rect from China. 

The name of your society is familiar to every man 
who delights in Horticulture; its acts have been the 
subject of all praise. Not content with exciting others 
to deeds of good, it has put its own band to the plough ; 
not confining itself to theories, it has boldly and 1 am 
happy to learn successfully, entered upon practical de- 
monstration. 

Mount Auburn will long remain a proud monument to 
the honor of its projectors, while life will permit them 
to continue the cultivators of its surface; and to their 
memories, when that surface will cover them from the 
world’s gaze. Mount Auburn is a masterpiece of its 
kind, highly useful indeed to its neighboring city, and 
valuable to the state in which it is placed, but more ex- 
tensive will be the utility that must arise from the desire 
to imitate its plan, or the efforts that may be made to ex- 
cel. Your course may beget envy or the spirit of ri- 
valry in others, but surely such envy cannot be criminal, 
such rivalry must be virtuous. 

Happy will Ibe, should I in any manner prove in- 
strumental in promoting the laudable objects of your so- 
ciety. I shall certainly embrace for that purpose, every 
opportunity that may come within my reach. 

Yours very respectfully, ALExanpeR Watsu. 

Z. Coox, Jun. 

President of the Maas. Hort. Society, 


The seeds were placed in the hands of the Committee 
on Flowers, and they were charged with their cultiva- 
tion. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented to 
Mr Walsh. 

The seeds were of 20 different. kinds, viz. 

Tottering Bridge, Golden Eagle, Scarlet. Bird, Magno- 
lia fuscotta, Crimson China astor, White do., Wind pro- 


| pelled carriage, Seven lovely cousins, White finger nail, 


Begonia Discolia, White samos, Red do., Smiling flow- 
er, Buxus, Benanda or planton, flower of Vernal spring, 
Indian Rose, Magnolia pluelia, Helianthus, Hiliacus 
mutabilis, Vermiljon Butterfly. 


Voted,—That the assessment of subscription members 
admitted sinee the commencement of the year, should 
be considered as beginning with the second quarter. 

The Society adjourned to the next Saturday, eleven 
o’clock A. M., at which time the meeting stands noti- 
fied. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, August 8. 

The exhibition continues to be attractive, the speci- 
mens of Dahlias, and other Flowers shown this day were 
equal if not superior to any before exhibited at the So- 
ciety’s rooms. 

S. Sweetser, Cambridgeport.—Dahlias—White frim- 
briata, do. King of the Whites, do. Scarlet, Widnall’s 
Chancellor, do. do. Turban, do. Coceinia speciosissima, 
Dark Paragon of Perfection, do. do. Negro Boy, do. do. 
Globe, do. Striped Picta formosissima ; Lophospermum 
maurandia, Gladiolus Psittacina, Asclepias tuberosa, 
Noisette Lamarque Rose new and fine, &c. 

M. P. Wilder, Dorchester.—Dahlias—Coccinea mul- 











tiflora, Widnall’s Perfection, New Crimson Globe, 
Queen of Dahlias, Belladonna, Cicero, Widnall’s defi- 
ance, Dennisi Minor, Lovely’s Earl Gray, Maid of St. 
Leonard, Feronia, Coccinea speciosissima, Le Brilliant, 
Lass of Richmond Hill, Pavonia, Barrett’s Susannah, 
Aggripina, Paragon of Perfection, Theodore Taleve- 
ra, &e. 

E. Weston, Jun.—Cassia marylandica, Gnaphalium 
marsantacum, Apocynum androemifolium, Lysimachia 
hybrida, Agrimonia empaloriodes, Dicsonia pilosiuscula, 
Eupatorium purpureum, Spirea tomentosa, Achillea wil- 
lifolia, Cephalanthus occidentalis, Lespedeza divergens, 
Baptisia tinctoria, Helianthus divaricatus, Aster solidagi- 
noides, Clematis virginica. 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury. — Dahlias— Amunsta, 
Countess of Liverpool], Plennisi, Veronica virginica, 
Iberis purpurea, Phlox alba, purpurea, &c. 

Messrs Hovey, & Co., Cambridgeport.— Bouquet con- 
taining variety of flowers. 

Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard. — Bouquet 
containing variety of Flowers. 

B. P. Winslow.—Bouquet containing variety of flowers. 

For the Committee, Wiruiam Kenrice. 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 


Pears.—By Mr Manning, Beauty of Summer, a small 
fiuit. 

By Cheever Newhall, Citron des Carmes. 

By M. P. Wilder, Citron des Carmes. 

By E. M. Richards, Madeleine. 

By John Heard, of Watertown, a new variety of pear, 
received of Mr Knight—of medium size, and turbinate 
form—at the insertion of the stalk, fleshy—the skin rather 
rough, of a green color—melting and juicy, not very 
sweet, but pleasant. 

By Charles Bowen, of Newton, Madeleine pears, 

Arres.—By B. V. French, a variety received by him 
for Early Nonsuch, a small red striped and pleasant fruit. 

Arricors.—By Mr Rennells, of Boston, of fine ap- 
pearance. 

Caxtatovurp.—By Mr M. P. Sawyer, of Portland, a 
ripe specimen, from his green-house—very fair. 

Goosrserrirs.—By 8S. Walker, (omitted in last Sat- 
urday’s report) Whitesmith, Waiting maid, Top Sawyer, 
Queen Ann, Red Lion, Hopley’s Globe, and other vari- 
eties. These, like all those exhibited by Mr Walker, on 
former occasions, were very fine. 

The exhibitions of this class of fruits, ere never be- 
fore so abundant as during this season. This most pro- 
ductive and eminently hardy fruit is fast growing into 
favor. There is no part of our country so cold, but that 
this fruit will flourish well. The soil should be extreme- 
ly rich, if enormous crops are desired. The gooseberry 
has proved remarkably fine this year, in airy situations, 
but has invariably mildewed in the shade. It may be 
advisable, therefore, that those bushes which are now 
growing in the shade, should be removed by the first of 
October, to a highly cultivated soil and airy situation. If 
removed thus early, they may strike root this autumn, 
and bear an abundant crop another year. 


For the Committee, Ws. Kenrick. 





UnxprRECEDENTED cCoLp 1n AuGust.—The weather on 
the 3d and 4th was so cold, that fires were necessary to 
comfort in the house, and we believe were generally put 
in requisition. On the morning of the 4th there was a 
stiff, crispy frost onthe low grounds, like the frosts of 
October, gardens in exposed places suffered in their ten- 
der vegetables, and some fears are expressed that the crop 
of corn now just in the silk is materially injured.— 
Windsor, Vermont Chronicle. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


























‘FROM | TO 
APPLES, ‘ . ‘. . . barrel | 3 50 | 500 
Beaxs, white, . ° ° . - | bushel} 175) 200 
BEEF, mess, (new) ‘ ; . barrel | 13 00 | 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1. , ‘ : “ il | 11 50 
rime, . . ‘ ‘. 3 9 00 | 9 50 
BrEswax, (Americen) : pound 20 24 
BuTTER inspected,No.1, .  . a 16| 4 
CHEESE, new milk, . ‘ ‘ “ 8 | 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ‘ i 40 45 
southern, geese, ‘ ” 35; 39 
Fiax, American, . ‘ = » - oS; 
FLAXSEED, ‘ . bushel | 125; 137 
FLour, Genesee, . cash barrel | 662, 661 
Baltimore, Howard street, ” 700; 712 
Baltimore, wharf, P > si 675) 6 87 
Alexandria, . ‘ ‘ - 581) 787 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow . bushel | 105; 106 
southern yellow ” 97 1 00 
white, : ‘ ‘ e 96! 98 
Rye, northern, none. o 
Barley, : . ‘ . * 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) a 60 62 
Hay, best English, . ° , ; ton | 22 00 | 25 00 
eastern screwed, . : : ee 16 00 | 17 00 
hard pressed, . 1. wt 6 17 00 | 20 00 
Honey, . . sé ‘ ‘ gallon 37; 4 
Hops, Ist quality , ° - | pound 13 4 
2d quality... , ‘ Vs 
LakD, Boston, Ist sort, . . ‘ “ 11} 12 
southern, Ist sort, . . * 9 10 
LEATHER, s'aughter, sole, . ° “ 19 20 
do. upper, . * 12 14 
dry hide, sole, , ‘ el 19 21 
do. upper, . . “4 18 20 
Philade!phia, sole, ‘ “ 2 29 
Baltimore, sole, . —« e 25 27 
Lime, best sort, 4 ‘ ‘ . cask | 100] 104 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 20 50{ 2100 
Navy, mess, . , a , “ 16 00 | 16 50 
bone, middlings, ‘ . * 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . ° - |bushel| 225) 237 
Red Top, , ; ° sg 75 87 
Red Clover, northern, pound 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . “ 25 03 
Stix Cocoons, (American) . - |busbel| 275} 300 
TaLLow, tried, . P . ‘ ew. 750! $00 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 65 75 
American, full blood, washed, “ 55 60 
. 3-4ths do. - 50 55 
de. 1-2 do, sd 8 50 
do. 1-4 and common - 45 47 
Native washed ; " m 38 60 
=< (Pulled superfine, . “ 55| 60 
os | IstLambs, . . ne 45 50 
es 2d do. ‘ F ad 33 38 
© 3d_—s do, , , “ 25; 30 
z™ Ist Spinning, . . “ 48 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Ib. 
 —_ ———— — 





PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 








Hams, northern, ° ° pound; 10) 11 
southern, none. ° oak 

Pork, whole hogs, ‘ “ | 6| 64 
PouLTRY, . ‘ ‘ ae. Fe 
Butrer,{tub) . ; . o 14 8 

Jump ° ° . 20] 24 
Eces, ° . dozen| 14} 16 
PoTATOES, new, : ‘ bushel} 75] 100 
Ciper, none of consequence, | barre! | 3 50] 4.00 





MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL NOTICE. 
The committee on Farms, Fruit, Mulberry, Forest 
Trees, and Shrubs, will meet at the Middlesex Hotel, 
in Concord, on Monday, 31st day of August next, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. and proceed to view such Farms, &c. as 
may be formally entered for premiums. 
BENJAMIN DIX 
JOS. BRADLEY, 
M. M. RUTTER, 
J. H. LORING, 
' JAMES EUSTIS. | 
{>All applications must be made before the above 
time either directly to the Secretary of the Society, in 
Concord, or through the agency of some one of the 
Trustees of the Society, for 1835. 
Joux Stacy, See'ry Mid. Agr. Society. 
Concord, Aug. 1, 1835. 





Committee. 





FARM WANTED. | 
A farin is wanted within 20 miles of Boston, for the cultiva- | 
tion of the Mulberry T'ree, to consist of from 200 to 300 acres ; 
to be high land and easy to cultivate. Any person wishing to 
sell such a farm, by forwarding a simple Bond, that the price 
may be known and relied up.n, a Committee will examine 
the premises; as it is determined to purchase the best Farm 
offvred this Autumn. 
Address may be made to— 
THO. WHITMARSH, Boston or Brookline. | 
WM. H. MONTAGUE, Boston, 
JOSIAH DANIELS, do. 
GEO. C. BARRETT do. 
JOHN ASHTON, Boston or Roxbury. 
Aug. 12. uf 








} 


FARM, &c. FOR SALE. 
About 50 acres of land, with a large two-story dwelling- 
house, barn, wood-house, and other out buildings standing | 
thereon, with one or two good building lots, a choice collection 
of apple, pear. plum, cherry, and other fruit trees, and grape | 
vines growing on the premises, It is situated near Whitten- | 
ton Village, two miles from Taunton Green, in the vicinity 0 
large manufacturing establishments of cotton, copper nails, | 
Britannia, zine, &c. only half a mile from the survey ed route 
for a branch railroad to Taunton. ; 
‘The above situation is extremely pleasant, and its location 
very desirable. Part of the land is first rate, and well adapt- 





| ed for raising vegetables, w. ich would fetch as good price here 


as in Boston, For further particulars apply to 
Taunton, Aug.12. 4 JAMES LEONARD. 





WANTED 

A man and wife (Americans) to take the charge of a Farm 
of about 500 acres in the State of New York, Near Green 
Bush. The man must be thoroughly acquainted with the va- 
rious branches of business incident to such an establishment, 
and among other qualifications, that of the rearing aud man- 
agement of Stock is requisite. The wife will be required to 
manage anextensive dairy, ‘To such a family, that can pro- 
duceth? needful recommendations for capacity, industry, 
neatness and sobriety, liberal encourag ment will be given. 
None others need apply. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

June 25, 1835. 6t 4 Court Street. 

THRESHING MACHINE, 

Tue subscriber respectfully offers to the public a new 
THRESHING MacHine which he bas recently invented, and 
which for utility, cheapness anc simplicity he can recommend 
to their use. 

The machine, put in operation by a horse and tended by two 
men, is capable of threshing grain of all kinds, whether reaped 
or mowed, and at the same time separates it from the straw, 
doing the work of twelve men by the ordinary process per 
day, without any waste of the grain , 

The apparatus by which the machine is put in motion is con- 
nected with it, and itis altogether as portable as a horse 
wagon , : 

Its simplicity is such that it ean be built or repaired by most 
farmers at a small expense. 

The superiority of the inachine over any other of the kind 
now in use, consists mainly in the perfect manner in which it 
separates the grain from the head of the sheaf—every grain 
being effectually separated—which in itself is equal to 5 per 
cent of the whole quantity threshed. The head passes 
through unbroken, but the grain is effectually cleared. As to 
its capability of execution, it will thresh out as much grain as 
the most active man can handle, and then the cradle into which 
it passes is frequently not more than half filled. 

he subscriber has secured Letters Patent for the above in- 
vention. The machine will soon be ready for exhibition in 
this city, due notice of which will be given, aud rights for 
States, counties and towns then he disposed of. 


June 214. WILLIAM LAIGHTON. 











For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 
joints, Sweiled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 
strained in theWhack sinews, wrung in the withers, &c. ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparation have bees 
carefully selected after many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successiul remedies anited, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find thts 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

{> The Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed. Yo 

Price for large Bottles onedollar, smal! do. 75 cents. 
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NOTICE. 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer can have their 














volumes neatly half bound aud lettered by leaving them at | 2 compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 


this office. july 15. 


FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
. 12, 1835. 

Shell Beans 124 cents per quart ; Peas $1 per bushel ; 
Sweet Corn 25 cts. per dozen; Cucumbers 8 to 124 cts 
per doz. ; Squashes 124 cts 


WEDNESDAY, AUG 


per dozen; Onions, Tur- 
nips, Carrots, Beets, 6 cts. per bunch ; Cabbages 4 cts 
per head; ‘Tomatoes 25 cts. per doz. 

Grapes, for pickling, $1 per bushel ; Pears 2 to $3 
per bushel ; Apples 1 50 to $2 per bushel. We noticed 
a few Peaches, at from 6 to 124 cts. each; other varie- 
ties of fruit are unusually scarce. 


BRIGHTON MARKET ,—Monpay, Aveusr, 9, 1835 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At Market, 500 Beef Cattle, 25 Cows and Calves, 

1950 Sheep, and 110 Swine. All the Swine have been 


twice before reported. 


Prices.—Beef Cattle—The market was quite spirited, 
and sales of some qualities were effected at a small ad- 
vance ; a few extra at 34s a 348 6d; prime at 31s a 33s; 
good at 29s a 31s 6d; thin at 24s a Q8s 6d. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at 19, 23, 25, 28, 31, 35, and 
$40. 

Sheep—Sales quick. Ordinar 
middling Ils 3d, 12s, and 13s; i 
15s, and 16s 6d. 

Swine—Dull; a few sales only at retail. For large, 
4 a 4 1-2 for Sows, and 5 and 5 1-2 for Barrows; small 
Shoats 1-2 to le higher, 


at %s and 10s 6d; 
etter qualities 13s Gd, 


NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 


In Newton, near Boston. Five and a half miles from Bos- 
ton by the Western Avenue, and one half of a mile from the 
Worcester Rail Koad. 

A most extensive variety of Fruit Trees, consisting of the 
finest kinds of New Flemish Pears,—Also, Apples. Cherriese 
Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Quinces, Grap- 
Vines, Currants, Raspberies, fine imported Lancashire Goose, 
beries, selections from the best varieties known. MuLBER- 
RIES FoR Sitk, at a liberal discount, by the hundred or 
thousand, including the Chinese Mulberry or Monus Muwri- 
CAULIs. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs and Roses about one thou- 

sand finest kinds. Also, Herbaceons fl »wering plauts, Pe- 
nies and splendid Double Dahlias. 
t Address to Williom Kenrick, Newton, Mass, Trees and 
Plants when ordered are selected and labelled with due pre- 
caution and care, and securely packed and duly forwarded 
from Boston, by land or sea. ‘Transportation gratis to City, 

Or ali orders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is agent, at his 
Seed store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Kepository, 
Nos 51 and 52 North Market Street, will be ia like manner 
duly attended to. 

Catalogues gratis on application, 

August 5. 





VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 
This Day published by Geo. C. Bakrert, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 


G. FessenpeNn. Second edition, revised and*improved by the 
Author, with considerab/ ° additions, 


The first ed'tion «as published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. ‘The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 


This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 
printed recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 
LoweLt and Rev. Henry Corman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine. the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, &-«. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell’s notice, and propose in some future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 
their approbation. 


“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 

“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G, Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, | am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. Those who know that the sei- 
e:.ce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 


| umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
| space not less in English works, will not expect in such an a- 


bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But | know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 


m6 Joun LowkEtt.” 
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TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 
BY R. H. WILDE. 


There ’s a tuneful river 
In Erin’s isle — 
Where the sunbeams quiver 
In silvery smile ; 
Where the leaves that fall, 
’Neath the autumn sky, 
Grow gem-like all, 
And never die. 


And such is the stream by Truth enlightened, 
That leaves the breast by Wisdom brightened, 
Where even the joys that the storms dissever, 
Are turned to gems that flow forever. 


There ’s a darkling tide 
In the Indian clime, 
By whose herbless side 
There ’s a sulphury slime — 
To the flower that it touches, 
A scorching wave — 
To the bird that approaches, 
A weltering grave. 


And such are the waters of Bitterness, rising 
In the desert bosom of dark Disguising ; 

And the birds of joy and the flowers of feeling 
Must perish wherever that wave is stealing. 





FRIENDSHIP OF LOBSTERS. 


Naturalists have usually supposed crustaceous 
animals perfectly solitary in their habits, as they 
have been rarely known to exhibit anything like 
an interest in the affairs of others, ‘To all appear- 
ance, the great business of their lives is solely to 
satisfy a never satiated appetite ; and this they are 
prone to, even, were it at the expense of the en- 
tire species, were the whole threatened with 
starvation, Hospitality is unknown to them, and 
no division of spoil is a voluntary act with any of 
them. If one can by any extra exertion seize a 
portion on which another is feeding, it is good 
luck, and there the business ends. 


Within a few days, in the course of conversa- 
tion with a lobster-catcher in Boston harbor, of 
whom we gathered some very good ideas in rela- 
tion to the habits of aquatic beings, the conversa- 
tion happened to turn upon the singular structure 
and selfishness of lobsters, He remarked that 
when one of them shed its shell, it was generally 
watched by one that had on a coat of mail, which 
manifested immediate concern on the approach 
of danger. When attempting a short time since 
to draw a lobster from between the rocks, per- 
fectly soft and helpless on account of having re- 
cently parted with its shell, a stout old fellow 
darted at the stick with his shears, very tailor like, 
to his no small annoyance as well as amusement. 
He swam round the body of his prostrated charge, 
eyeing with solicitude every motion of the foe, 
and manifested to the last moment of the capture 
of both, a degree of affection that would be com- 
mendable in human society, 

He has no doubt that some lobsters go several 
years without shedding their shells, Having 
taken asmall rusty looking lobster, covered by 
barnacles, the size of which presupposed a resi- 
dence of one or two years on his back, and with- 
al, being also blind by reason of the same uncom- 


over its eyes, he was thrown into the car for fu- 
ture bait. The next day he discovered that the 
shell had opened longitudinally from the head to 
the tail, on the line of a natural suture, and the 
body, appearing like a dressed lobster for the table, 
lying at the bottom unable to move a limb, ‘This 
is the time they increase in bulk, for in that con- 
dition he was one third larger than the cast off 
shell. In four days a new one had formed and 
become hard enough to protect him. He could 
see well, was lively and strong, and finally made 
a very fine dish when dressed about one week 
after. 

In Virginia, New Jersey, and indeed on the 
coast, very fur south from New York, the soft 
shelled crabs, as they are commonly called, are 
highly prized. This is the period, therefore, 
when the new covering is beginning to be devel- 


oped. 





MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 


On the 2Ist day of December last, | was pas- 

sing through the State of South Carolina, and 
town of B , Where I had an acquaintance on 
whom I called. I was quickly informed that the 
family was invited to a wedding in the neighbor- 
ing house, and on being requested, | ehanged my 
clothes and went with them. As soon as the 
young couple were married the company was 
seated, and the most profound silence ensued. A 
young lawyer then rose and addressed the com- 
pany very handsomely, and finished his discourse, 
begged leave to offer a new scheme of matrimony, 
which he believed and hoped would be beneficial. 
On obtaining leave, he proposed :— 
That one man in the company should be se- 
lected as president; that this president should be 
duly sworn to keep entirely secret all communi- 
cations that should be forwarded to his official 
department that night; and that each unmarried 
gentleman and lady should write his or her name 
on paper, and under it place the person’s name 
with whom they wished to marry — then hand it 
to the president for inspection ; and if any gen- 
tleman and lady have reciprocally chosen each 
otlier, the president was to inform each of the re- 
sult: and those who had not been reciprocal in 
their choices were kept entirely secret. 

After the appointment of the president the 
ccmmunications were accordingly handed up to 
the chair, and it was feund that twelve young 
gentlemen and ladies had reciprocated choices, but 
whom they had chosen remained a secret to all 
but themselves and the president. The conver- 
sation changed, and the company retired. 

Now hear the conclusiou, I passed through 
the same place on the 14th March following, and 
was informed that eleven or twelye matches had 
been solemnized, and the young gentlemen of 
eight couples of the eleven had declared that 
their diffidence was so great that they certainly 
should not have addressed their respective wives, 
if the above scheme had not been introduced, 

Gentlemen under twenty, and ladies under 
fourteen, were excluded as unmarriageable.— 
Southern paper. 








Pride, perceiving humility honorable, often 
borrows her cloak, 


Did universal charity prevail, earth would be a 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER, 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising tweive volumes, neatly a:.d well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18. 











HORSE RAKE. 
Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few first 


rate Revolving Horse Rakes. 
July 8. 





FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 
An excellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn theseon,for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston.- For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m 





WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 
A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in al! 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 
his lastemployers. Enquire at G, C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. 





DRY GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


The subscriber intending leaving this part of the country fo 
the South about the Ist of August next, offers for sale th 
whole of his extensive stock of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
nd lease of the store No. 414 Washington st —and the stock 
will be sold at very reduced prices at retail until closed, among 
which are the following varieties, viz 1— 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Athenian Cassimere, Rouen Cas- 
simere, Athenian Camlets, &c. 

4 bales of superior Welch, English and American Flannels. 
Some of them are very superior, and are warranted not to 
shrink in wash ng. 

2 bales of Angola Flanuel, an excellent article for summer 
wear. 

1 bale Domet Flannel, 4 do col’d American do. 

4 do col’d Domets, 

3 cases of superior English Cambric Dimoties, 

1 do. o Furniture Dimoty, 

1 do col’d Poult de Soie Silk, at3s per yd, of an excellent 
quality, 

Cases Irish Linens of superior quality, 

do English and American Prints, 

do and bales of brown and bleached Shirtings, 

do of white Cambric and Cambric Muslins, 

do of Bishop Lawns, from 20 cents to 5s 3d per yard, 
1600 ps Nar kin and Canton Straw Carpeting, 

Cases of Taylor’s Persian Spool Cotton, at 3s per dozen, or 
5 cents per spool, warranted of very superior quality, 

Cases of Spool Cotton at 6d per dozen, 

I case of open work cotton Hose at 1s sa pair, 

cases of 4-4 and 6-4 Bobbinet Laces, fm 9d to 5s 3d per yd. 

ease Grecian do. superior quality, at 2s per yard, 
i bale Kussia Damask, 6-4 and 8-4—a very durable articles 
for Table Cloths, 
2 cases India and English Silk Hdkfs. 
2 do col'd Table Cloths, assorted sizes, 
1 do col’d bordered cotton hdkfs. imitation L. C. at 9d 
each. 

I case Linen hdkfs. 4do American Sewing Cotton, 

5 bales Russia Crash, 

3 cases Linen and Cotton Tapes, 1 do. English Pias, 

7 bales of Tickings, assorted qualities—and a great variety 
of other goods, which will be sold in proportion. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, 


June 3 414 Washington street. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
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